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e The following Diſcourſe was de- 
livered in Conſequence of a pamphlet 
written by a Mr. BARRINTON, a Ro- 
man Catholic Clergyman. The Letters 
marked in Italics are Extracts from the 


Pamphlet. 
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In the xviith Chapter cf St. Marrazw, Verſe | 
the 15th, are the following Words: 


If be foall negle# to hear them, tell it unto the Churchs 
But if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be und 
| thee as a Heathen and a Publican. 


My FkranvDs, 


Tu ER E never perhaps was an age 
ſo liberal and tolerant as the preſent. 
Thanks to the influence of a mild and 
unprejudiced government, we enjoy the 
excerciſe of our religion in a peaceful 
fecurity. The brand of fanatical ſedition 
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4 ON RELIGIOUS 


is extinct, and Philanthropy, the firſt in 


the heavenly train of virtues, ſcatters 


with a full hand the bleſſings of univerſal 
amity and concord. Though the law-as 


yet holds out againſt us ſome feeble 
terrors, we may compare them to wea- 


Pons. which the voice of peace has cone 
ſigned to the worm and the ruſt, and 
have loſt their power of miſchief, from 
the wiſdom and humanity that diſtinguiſh 
the councils of an enlightened nation, 
and mark the character of a good and 


gracious Prince. We ſhould entertain 


therefore the moſt grateful ſenſe of the 
favours and indulgence we. have already 


received ; we ſhould look forward, with 
ſubmiſſion, to a greater expanſion. of. 
legiſlative bounty, and wait with reſig- 


nation the auſpicious and I hope not 
far diſtant period, which by an-unlimited 
emancipation from a long and painful 
yoke, will reſtore us to all the rights of 
freemen, This I, believe. is the beſt 
21 EN and 
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and only line of conduct we ſhould 
adopt. It is grounded on a principle of 
honour and loyalty. To vent the ac- 
cents of complaint (to give it no harſher 
name) is imprudent, ſerves but to bes 
tray an intemperate ſpleen, and gives a 
ſanQion to thoſe unmerited tmputations 
we are ſo juſtly zealous to diſclaim, 
Yet I remark with a degree of concern, 
that the few reſtrictions we fill labour 
under in this country, are ſometimes 
eanvaſſed with too much heat, not un- 
frequently with a little mixture of acri- 
mony ; ſuch obſervations indeed are rare 
J think they are improper, I am ſure 


they are ungenerous and 1mpolitic. In 


ſaying this I believe I expreſs the gene- 
ral ſentiments of a faithful and ſubmiſ- 
ſive people. It would be foreign from 
my preſent purpoſe to follow this idea 
any longer. When I mentioned the 
happy and very general liberality ot -. 
opinion which prevailed at this day, the 
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6 ON RELICIOUS 


above reflections flowed as it were im- 


| perceptibly from me; but in confor- 


mity with the words of my text, I meant 
only to guard you againſt the danger of 


-being ſeduced by a ſpecious name, which 


is made a ſtalking horſe to cover the 
moſt daring attack upon our Holy Reli- 
gion. Yes, under the glare and parade 
of liberality of ſentiment, the moſt dan- 
gerous ſpirit of religious innovation is 
gone forth; it breathes in the midſt of 
you. You will underftand me when J 
tell you, that it has ruſhed upon the 
public eye in a modern production, a 
monſter hatched into life within the very 
precinct of our Sanctuary, rich only in 
the art of injuring the cauſe it profeſſes 
to ſerve, and mutilating the religion it 
ſeems intended to defend. 


My Friends, the creed of your Fa- 
thers has been handed down to you 
through a courſe of near eighteen 
: hun- 
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hundred years unaltered andummpaired; 
if (asthe diſpicable ſophiſtry of religious 
refinement would ſuggeſt) it has branched 
into too great a luxuriance, or contracted 
any excreſcence, it is not my province 
nor is it yours, to ſeize the pruning knife 
and hazard by an unſkilful operation the 


vital principal of the trunk. Such ex- 


periments are dangerous and unwarran- 
table, but when attempted by an obſcure 
and inſignificant Witling, in the face 
of the united wiſdom of paſt centuries, 
they call for a marked and pointed re- 
probation. E declare F would ſooner ve- 


nerate the errors of the Church, could 


any have crept into her practice, than 
by gratifying a miſerable itch for ſcrib- 
bling, expoſe myſelf to the contempt of 
every wiſe-and good man, who wiſhes to 
walk in the fure and trodden path of his 
Fathers, and muſt prefer the reſpectable 
and hoary opinions of the earlieſt Chriſ- 
tianity, to the preſumptuous novelties 

laid 
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8 laid down in a paltry and inſidious £ 
if pamphlet. { 
| 7 
Believe me my Friends, the tranſition c 
| 5 is eaſy, often rapid, from the ſpirit of f 
128 reform to downright incredulity, Weak c 
1 minds are quickly ſuſceptible of impreſ- ? 
. ſions, eſpecially when they come from t 
[1 authorities they have been taught to look { 
j up to with reſpect, and aſſent to with 1 
ſubmiſſion. Such impreſſions are always \ 
laſting, and too fatally lead to the moſt | ( 
deplorable conſequences. When once 
any practice of the, Church is brought 
into contempt, it takes away from her 7 
weight; the prejudice is againſt her; 7 
and underſtandings, that have not been 
uſed to look beyond the ſurface of ; 
t2ings, muſt thereby be laid open to 
every bolder inſinuation that is levelled 
at her moſt ſacred tenets. Admit even 
that an eftabliſhed uſage of the Church | 
ſhould require a reform, the ſpirit that 


guides 
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guides her will dictate the mode and ſea- 
ſon proper for a retrenchment; but it 
lies not with any private member of her 
communion, to erect himſelf into a cen- 
for, and controvert the wiſdom neceſſity 
or propriety, of what ſhe has hitherto 
thought proper to enjoin. Yet in what 
terms of ſufficient indignation ſhall I 
ſpeak of that profaneneſs, which has 
branded her ceremonies and dicipline 
with the foul and opprobrious epithets 
of pageaniry and abuſe. 


I believe, nay Jam confident when I 
afſert, that ſuch ill-founded and ſcanda- 


lous reflections are received, even by thoſe 


who diſſent from us, by the thinking and' 
informed part of the Church of England, 


with the utmoſt contempt for the-perſon: 
that utters them, with a perfect deteſta- 
tion of his perfidy. What! That a 


man who ſtyles himſelf a Roman Catho- 
lic, ſhould prune and pare his creed, un- 
| | | til 
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til its original features are no longer dif- 
tinguiſhable ! That , he ſhould attempt 


to level not the thin wall of ſeparation, but 


the immenfe and impenetrable barrier 
which ſerves us not only from the eſtab- 


liſhed code of worſhip, but from every 
other ſect that has ſhot up in the wide 


feld of Chriſtianity. Is this the boaſt- 


ed privilege of liberality of ſentsment? 


Can it or ought it to give a colour to 
inconſiſtency? Does it poſſeſs the pow- 
er of conſolidating. contradictory and 
oppoſite ſyſtems ? Does liberality of 
fentiment tell us that do trines old as 
the Goſpel, venerable as truth, antiquity 
ird the faith of nations in every quar- 
ter of the globe can make them, may 
be frittered away in compliance with 
faſnion, from pitiful purpoſes of va- 
nity, the oſtentation of a refined phi- 
loſophy, or the little vulgar ambition 
of the loweſt ſpecies of literary fame? 


Such a ſentiment may be popular with. 


the 
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the libertine, and draw a ſtare from the 
fool, but- muſt be execrable with every: 
individual of found head and unbiaſſed 
heart. Were I convinced my Friends: 
that many abuſes had crept into the vulgar 
Practice of my Church, and that ſhe had 
not the wiſdom to diſcern or the virtue 
to reſcind them; were I convinced 
ſhe had- departed: in her diſcipline: from: 
primitive ſimplicity, and that her religious: 
ceremonies were a cumbrous weight of un- 
meaning pageantry, the foetus of imaginati- 
en, or the conception of folly ; at that mo- 
ment ſhould Frenounce all reſpect for eve - 
ry thing ſhe teaches, utters and approves. 


But were I bold enough to declare, that 


any earthly motive, whether to eſtabliſh 
concord, or to conciliate adverſe opinions, 
could authoriſe me to make conceſſions 
in my creed, or that a ſurrender of any 
part of it was a glaring ſacrifice of 
the whole; did I affert the wondrous 
infallibility of the Church, to be no more 
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than that certainty of truth ariſing from 
an ordinary co-operation; did I confeſs 


that any article of my belief hang heavy 


upon my mind, and demanded not; my 


* fulleſt aſſent; were I to pronounce the 
power veſted in the See of Rome, not 


to be of divine inſtitution, but ſimply a 
limited ſuperintendence revocable at the 
will of the community ; did 1 ſeriouſly 
utter theſe aſſertions, or offer them to the. 
public eye; 1 might ſtill enter theſe 
doors, nay dare to addreſs you from this 
place, the form of an abjuration might 
be wanting to compleat my infamy, it 
could not remove me farther from your 


COMMUNION. 


My Friends, I fancy it is not neceſſary 


1 ſhould aſſure you that I have no par- 


tiality to ſubjects of this nature. With 
me it has ever been a ſetiled opinion, 


that the moſt important end of inſtruction 


from the pulpit, is, to mend and reform 


the heart, to inſpire a love of virtue, 


and 


Wu 
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and a horror of vice; to paint the one 


in all the blaze of her native charms, 
the other in genuine colours of defor- 


mity. Such has been my invariable ob- 
ject ſince I have appeared among you, 
and ſuch ſhall it ever be, while the 
illuſtrious Perſonage, & who is charged 


with the diſpenſation of the Church's 


authority, ſhall think we worthy to 
announce the word. This is not the 
language of flattery, it is the language 
of ſubmiſſion. Heaven knows, how 
much I lament that there ſhould ariſe 
an emergency which calls upon nie to 
depart from à favourite practice. But 
when the daring ſpirit of novelty preſents 
itſelf to our view, when the moſt glaring 
apoſtacy from the ſacred opinions of the 
Church ſtalks with unhallowed ſtride, 
under the maſk of à liberal reform; 
when the moſt flattering panegyrics are 


publiſhed on that impious ſtretch of deſ- 


* Hon, Dr. Talbot Titul, Biſh, of London. 
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14 ON RELIG10US 


Potiſm which violates ſanctuaries, and 
pillages cloiſters, tramples on the moſt 
facred ties, and wantonly ſeparates thoſe 
whom God had brought together ; when 
- andividuals of our own communion raiſe 
their voices in defence of ſuch abomi- 


nations, and betray the great cauſe of 


religion, with the anointed hand which 
ſhould be employed to ſhield and pro- 
tet it; when all true ſubmiſſion to the 
Church of Chriſt is no more, and is re- 
placed by che pride of worldly wiſdom, 
the rage of fingularity, and the licentious 
liberty of thinking and writing ;—at this 
fatal hour, an hour big with the deſtiny 
of every thing which ſhould be dear and 
valuable to a true believer, an hour from 
which we may perhaps date, in this 
country a beginning mortification in 
the very vitals of our religion, it be- 
comes the duty of every good ſhepherd 
to provide in time for the ſafety of his 


flock, to preſerve his little ſneep from 


the 
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the hovering contagion to ſound loud 
the alarm, to point out the wolf under 
the garment of the lamb, and boldly to 
ſtand forth the champion of that faith, 
which, at the awſul hour of his ordina 
tion, at the ſacred foot of the altar, he 
folemnly pledged himſelf to defend. 
Such, I believe, is the duty of every 
true Paſtor. There are fituations in 
which it is criminal in him to be ſilent. 
If ever there was a ſituation of that 
nature, it is the one I ſtand in at this 


moment. T am the Guide of ſome of 


you, and reſponfible in a degree for 
the errors of all. I am bound, reli- 
giouſly bound to point them out, I am 


bound to anticipate every ſhadow of 


danger as a guardian of the truth, I 


am loudly called upon to deliver it to- 


you as I have received it; I may expe- 
rience obloquy and miſrepreſentation, 


but my reward is not here. On you, 
my Fiiends, it is incumbent to treaſure: 
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up theſe ſalutary admonitions; to guard 


the faith that is in you” pure and 


unmutilated; and when the enemy ap- 
pears, whether in the inſinuating addreſs 


of converſation, or in the borrowed 


plumage and littering tinſel of written 
reflection, it is incumbent on you to take 
care that he find you awake, that he 
find you with the charters of your reli- 
gion in your hands. 


There is a point of general (diſcipline 
in our Church, which is the ſubject of 
much comment, Limean that of per- 
ſorming the public ſervice in Latin. 
Leſt' you ſhould be mifled by infinua- 
tions that at firſt view might appear 
plauſible, I ſhall hazard one or two ob- 
ſ-rvations. I wiſh however to avoid 
every diſcuſſion that ſavours of contro- 
verſy, as I advance nothing in oppoſition 
to thoſe who avowedly diſſent from us. 


They fland upon fair ground, and are 


iLtitled. 
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intitled to reſpect; provided we are 
good and virtuous citizens, I believe 


they are diſpoſed to leave us in peace- 


able poſſeſſion of our opinions. My ob- 
ject is only to lay open the perfidy, and 
combat the depravity of falſe brethen 
and licentious teachers; to guard you 
againſt the poiſon of thoſe ſerpents that 
lurk in the ſhadow of our own altars ; 
to warn you, from the example of unna- 


tural children, who attempt the peace of- 
a venerable parent; children nurſed in 
her boſom, fed with her milk, ſheltered: 
under her wings! Great God! One 
would think that an age of ſeventeen 


hundred years was entitled to ſome re- 


verence and reſpect, and ſhould make 
even the infirmities of decripitude ſacred. 


But to our Liturgy -- 


That of the Weſtern Church has 
always been in Latin. The Church 
was planted in the Weſt, whilſt ſubject 
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to-the laws and arms of the Roman Em- 
pire. The language of that Empire 
ſurvived its fall, and is to this day the 
moſt univerſally underſtood through all 
Europe. There is no individual of 
decent education ignorant of it, and in 
many parts of the Continent, it is fami- 
liar even to the Peaſantry, ſuch as 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, &c. Yet, 
as the caſe is not general, to. obviate that 


inconvenience, the Liturgy is literally 


tranſlated: into every modern language, 
and thoſe who cannot read, are carefully 
inſtructed, by their Miniſters, as to the 
purport and import of divine ſervice. 
In St. Auſtin's time, which is generally 
termed the purer zra of the Church, 
the Liturgy was in Latin; till he men- 
tions in his 2cgth letter to Pope Ce- 
leſtin, and many other paſſages of his 


works, that in various parts of Africa 


it was little underſtood. It is again 


certain, that on the introduction of 


Chriſtianity 


a 5 
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Chriſtianity into the Weſt, the Vulgar 
in Germany, France, England, and other 
northern countries, laboured under the 
ſame diſadvantage, yet the public ſervice 
was univerſally performed and received 


in Latin. Thus far I conceive the pre- 


fent practice to be conformable to the ſenſe 
of antiquity: nor can I induce myſelf to 
believe the alteration. ſo wiſely recom- 
mended would be & ſalutary amendment. 
xt, Becauſe national languages are ſub- 
jet to decay and corruption, and in 
the ſpace of a century many have under- 
gone a total change as to the meaning 
and acceptation of words and phraſes: 
The conſequence muſt be, that error 


and obſcurity might inſenſibly ſteal into 


the Liturgy, 2dly, Becauſe in the ſams 


kingdom, for inſtance in this iſland; 


which is but a ſpeck upon the expanſe of 
Europe, public ſervice would be read in 
three different tongues, Engliſh, Welſh, 


and Erſe: hence what confuſion would 
ariſe, 
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8 
ariſe, even in the Liturgy of this nation, 
in ſo much, that were one of you to be 


preſent at the Maſs in Wales, in ſome 


parts of Scotland, not to ſpeak of Ireland, 


you might as well hear it in the language 


of Indoſtan. —— What inconveniencies 
would not clergymen labour under! 
They would on many occaſions, through 
unacquaintance with the language of this: 
or that particular country, be debarred 
from the privilege of offering the holy 
facrifice, and poſſibly in circumſtances 
where there exiſted a neceſſity of admi- 
niſtering the ſacrament. | 


— — 


In whatever point of view I conſider 
this matter, I am perſuaded that to alter 
the preſent practice would be an unwiſe 
and dangerous reform. That ſuch a mea- 
fure might have been demanded in too inſolent 
a manner may perhaps be true, but that 


it has not been acceded to, becauſe ue 


are irritated by petulant refleftions, or not 


diſpoſed. 


in 
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diſpoſed to pray in the language of a Luther, 
4 Calvin, or an Elizabeth, is not the caſe; 
but becauſe the Church judges it expe- 
dient to preſerve uniformity in her ſer- 
vice, and ſecure it from change, corrup- 
tion, and confuſion. 


Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may 
not be improper to reſcue our religious 
ceremonies from the imputation of pa- 
geantry. The reflection is unjuſt, it 
is unfounded, the ſenſe of every age is 
againſt it. From the firſt dawn of the 


world we date the uſe of religious cere- 
monies. The ſons of Adam offered 


gifts and facrifices. Noah and the Pa- 
triarchs did the fame. It is probable 
they were expreſsly commanded ; it is 
certain they were approved by the Divi- 
nity. The mark of the covenant with 
Abraham was the ceremony of circum- 
ciſion. It was the ſeal of the true reli- 
gion, the rule to his poſterity was made 

- abſolute, 
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abſolute, the penalty of omiſſion was death. 
In the law of Moſes what a train of auguſt 
and myſterious ceremonies, ſacrifices, ſo- 
lemnities, libations, how poſitive and ex- 
preſs the injunction to obſerve them, 
even to a degree of preeiſion and mi- 
nutenefs, how ſevere the puniſhment 
annexed to an omiſſion! In the religion 
of Jeſus Chriſt how many ſacred cere- 
monies inſtituted by himfelf and authoriſ- 
ed by his example] Do we not find his 
moſt illuſtrious miracles uſhered in with 
exterior ſigns? In the act of giving ar - 
ticulation and hearing to the dumb and 
deaf man, he puts his fingers in his ears, 
touches the tip of his tongue, and, 
riſing his eyes to Heaven, pronoun- 
ees a ſolemn determination of his pow- 
er. — We behold him again ſpitting 
upon the earth, working with the aid 
of its moiſture a maſs of clay, ſpreading 
it on the eyes of the blind man, and 
directing him to waſh in the pool of 

„„ Siloa. 
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Siloe. All this pageantry was certainly 
not neceſſary, nor did it belong to the 
ſubſtance of his prodigies : The God who 
rides upon the whirlwind and directs the 
ſtorm, the Maſter, Arbiter, Father of all 
nature needed not the frivolous glare 
of unmeaning ceremonies to produce the 
moſt wondrous effects. The ſimpleſt 
motion of his will would have calmed 


che rage of elements, given light to dark- 


neſs, and animation to the dead. Still 
his practice is upon ſacred record, and 
the pen of innovation is not I hope as 
yet bold enough to contradict or revile 


it. If there is any faith to be given to 


the atteſtations of the primitive writers 
of Chriſtianity and uſages of the Church 
from the earlieſt ages, moſt of the cere- 
monies practiced in our public ſervice 
and adminiſtration of ſacraments are im- 
mediately derived from the Apoſtles.— 
The Church has judged it expedient to 

inſtitute 
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inſtitute additional ones; her power is 
from Chriſt. 


The uſe of ceremonies is to main- 
tain order, decency, and uniformity in 
the exterior acts of religion, to raiſe 
and elevate the mind to a proper con- 
templation of our myſteries, and 'to in- 
ſpire reſpect and awe for the ſupreme 
majeſty of God. How much they 
conduce to this great object every one's 
experience bears ample teſtimony.—— 
The ſtrongeſt impreſſions are produced 
on the mind through the medium of 
the ſenſes. The animal part of man 
fetters and clogs the powers of the ſoul, 
checks its activity, and blunts the edge 
" of its conception. The ſacred pomp of 
religion was deſigned therefore as an 
auxiliary to aſſiſt the efforts of the mind, 
and give a ſpring to its operations. 


This 


thwovations 5 


? This, my Friends, is the ſubſtance of 
what I wiſhed to impreſs; provided 


you are convinced that the practice of 
the Church, as well in this as in every 
other eſtabliſhed uſage, is founded on 
the authority of the word, the voice of 


reaſon; and the ſenſe of antiquity, 25 


the object I had in view is accompliſh- 


I ſhall conclude” theſe” remarks by 
repeating a propoſition I have already 
advanced ; that the tranſition is eaſy, 
often rapid from the ſpirit of reform 
to downright. incredulity. Should this 


unhappy. ſentiment once prevail among 


you, Heaven alone knows where it will 
end. I therefore ſolemnly counſel you 
to beware of admitting impreſſions that 
may imperceptibly ſap tlie foundations 
of your faith. If you read the hiſtory 
of the Church, you will find that every 
innovation upon record began by a 

"= gradual 
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gradual reform, timid in its birth, bolder 
in its progreſs, until at laſt it ſwelled in- 
to a torrent that ſwept away every ſcene 


and bulwark of religion. When impo- 
tent and ſuperficial reaſon riſes in oppo- 


ſition to the venerable habits of the moſt 


early æras of the church, it ſtops at no- 
thing, it is the parent of every novelty 
and error. Thus we ſee at this day the 
Chriſtian world deluged with an inunda- 
tion of religious ſyſtems, all contradictory 
to one another, ſtill all claiming the right 
of primogeniture. 


Such are 1 unhappy conſequences 
of uncontrouled and impudent innovati- 
ons. Every one ſets himſelf up as a 
Cenſor, an Arbiter, in matters of faith, 
the ſenſe of the ſcriptures is interpreted 
tortured by every dreamer, every fanatic, 
every little Philoſophical Pamphleteer ; 
the herd of mankind are bewildered in 

the 
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the maze of religions that ſhoot up a- 
round them, the moſt prevailing and 
faſhionable of which is that, which pro- 
feſſes to believe nothing, whofe creed is 


a chart blanch, or, on which no e 
appears but that of Epicurus,—— | 


Ede, bibe, dormi, poſt mortem nulla votuptas. | 


My Friends, I muſt again intreat you 
to revere the faith of your fathers, to 
revere it, not only in ſubſtance, but in 


form. Let not the rage for ſingularity 


(which is the leading feature of the day) | 
tempt you to wander from the old road. 


The finger of novelty may point to a 


more ſpecious way, but a wiſe and pru- | 
dent traveller always follows the beaten | 
path. 'Fly from the ſociety of modern | 


ſceptics : It is noxious as the touch 
of the ſcorpion, infectious as the breath 
of peſtilence. Peruſe not the page of 
innovation, it leads to the precipice : 


Truſt not the pageantry of its elo- 


C 2 quence ; 
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quence; the forked adder often lurks 
under a gaudy flower. Let it not be 
ſaid, that the gleanings of obſcure ſcrib- 
blers ſhall out- weigh the great and illu- 
ſtrious authorities which in every age of 
the Church have ſupported her doctrines, 
and approved her practice. Look into 
her records, caſt au eye on her vene- 


rable abettors, men of the moſt profound 


abilities, ſplendid monuments of learn- 
ing, men, who after a life ſpent in the 
ſtudy of nature, in the ſublime reſearch- 
es of ſciences the moſt abſtruſe, yet ſub- 
mitted themſelves with the humbleſt do- 
cility to every article and form of our 
worſhip; then aſk yourſelves, who is 
he who dares ſet his face againſt the 
ſubmiſſion of ſo many centuries, the 


cry of a conſenting univerſe ? Againſt 


a preſcription ſo long, ſo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, againſt the practice of Apoſ- 
tles, the voice of Doctors, Fathers, Di- 
vines of the univerſal Church, againſt 

the 
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the teſt of traditions ſliding down au 
unbroken chain, whoſe links are all the 
great characters of antiquity, the lights of 
every age, the wiſdom of every clime 


.and nation upon the earth ! 


Chriſtians, I will purſue this ſubject no 
farther: I will no longer impede your 
reflections; they muſt operate more for- 
cibly at this moment than any thing I 
can expreſs. May you continue to be 
penetrated with a due ſubmiſſion and 
humble acquieſcence to the doctrines and 
practices of our holy Church; may the 
Divine Spirit, which has promiſed to be 


with her until the conſummation of time, 


give you grace to revere her deciſions, 
obey her precepts, and imbibe her coun- 


cils. Let them ſink deep into your hearts; 


they will conduct you to immortality. In 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and 


of the HolyGh oft. 
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L E T T 
FROM THE 
Rev. WALTER BLAKE KIRWAN, 
TOA 
FRIEND IN GALWAY. 
— — 
[2 f « Dan Sia, | £30 Dons 5749 
„Tus 10h day of the iba month 
formed an era in my life; it gave me to 


the Eſtabliſhed Church. I went through 
the uſual ceremonies, in the hands of the 


Rev. Doctor Haſtings, Archdeacon of 


Dublin, a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed 
worth and integrity, and to whom I am 


peculiarly indebted for every mark of 
polite- 
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politeneſs and attention. 1 can fay the 
ſame indeed of ſome. other dignitaries of 
the church, to whom L had the . of 
being inttoduced . 


« On Sunday next F am to preach at 
St. Peter's, and for the firſt time in a 
Proteſtant place of worſhip. But though 
I have changed the ſphere of my exerti- 
ons, they ſhall ſtill be invariably directed 
to the fame object, to improve the Hu- 
man heart, to enlarge and enlighten the 
underſtanding of men, baniſh religious 
prejudice, and diffuſe through ſociety the 
great bleſſings of peace, order, and mu- 
taal affection. Suck I conceive to be the 
principal duty e e eee 
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= 2; can ſafely 155 tha i in | the ep k I 
have taken, I have abandoned no parti- 
cular ſyſtem; my di ſapprobation of ma- 
ny of thoſe tenets I had once ſubſcribed 


to, is long known to you, Str, and to the 
reſt 


of 
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reſt of my friends————nay, I believe 
the public in the town of Galway, at 
leaft the diſcerning and intelligent part 
of them, are well aſſured (in conſe- 
quence of thoſe clear and unequivocal 
declarations I have repeatedly made 
from the pulpit} that a blind credulity 
was never a prominent feature of my 
creed, 

*© If I have paſſed to the church eſta- 
bliſhment, I have only paſſed into a ſitua- 
ation in which I can better accompliſh a 
deſire, which has ever been the next and 


deareſt to my heart, that of rendering 


more ſervice to the community, and in- 
culcating the pure morality of the Goſpel 
with greater fruit and extent. Upon the 
cleareſt and moſt deliberate reflection, I 
enviſage Chriſtianity in a great meaſure 
as a practical inſtitution of religion, 


deſigned to regulate the diſpoſitions and 


improve the characters of men: The 


various 
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various ſyſtems, which i ignorance, craft, 


or policy gave birth to, have deluged 
the world with more evil than the ſword 


of ambition, or all the vicious propenſi- 


ties of human nature. But the day of 
_ Emancipation from the fetters of myſtic- 
iſm, bigotry, and religious credulity, is 


rapidly advancing ; I look forward with 
rapture to a period ſo truly important to 
the intereſts of mankind, and if the plea- 
fure which ſuch a proſpect affords me, 
is checked by any painful ſenſation it is 
the deep humiliation I feel, from having 
hitherto been but a feeble and confined 
inſtrument in the promotion of a great 
and glorious work. Let the enthuſiaſt, 
who is blindly attached to forms, and 
whoſe mind is narrowed by idte ſpecula- 
tions, ſay what be will, ſure I am, that 
the individual, who devotes his life to 
the moral culture, the improvement and 
happineſs of his fellow citizens, (in 


whatever circle he acts, or temple he 


raiſes 
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raiſes his voice) muſt claim at their hands 
the fulleſt gratitude. To this aſſertion 
every rational, liberal, and enlightened 


member of the community muſt ſub-' 


ſcribe. 
doubt not I ſhall experience on the 
preſent occaſion, a conſiderable ſhare of 
obloquy and mi ſrepreſemtation; but I 
ſhould deem myſelf unworthy indeed, of 
ſtanding ſorth in a ſituation of publie 
utility, if I did not on my entrance, pre- 
pare my mind for ſuch an event. An 
unmanly reſpect to the prejudices of the 
vulgar and ignorant, are conſiderations I 
have long ſoared, above; they cannot— 
they ſhall not controul the operations of 
a ſoul like mine. While acting in con- 
formity to the dictates of my head and 
heart, I neither dread the malice of party, 
or the tooth of the bigot. I am ambitious 
only of ſtanding, well with the truly vir- 
tuous and liberal part of mankind: while. 
the 
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the general tenor of my life, and efforts 
in the public ſervice, meet with their 
countenance and ſupport, I enjoy the 
leading reward I hope for here beneath; 
a ſteady and unwearied perſeverence; wilt 
entitle me to one of a ſuperior nature, 
and in a better place. This is not the 
language of hypocrify—it is the honeſt 
effuſion of a breaſt, that has ever been 
ſuperior to diſguiſe and diſſimulation. It 
will undoubtedly be faid by many, that 
F was ſwayed by the view of temporal ad- 
vantage and ſenſual gratification ; to this: 
uſual reproach I make this plain and can- 


did anſwer. I never did ſet up for a 


Stoic, nor do I pretend to a greater ſfrare 
of ſelf.denial than the generality of men. 
If I differ from them in any degree of 
merit, it is only perhaps im a more than 
common deſire of becoming uſeful in ſo- 
ciety, and devoting myſelf to the general 
intereſt. This is no acquired virtue—it 
is the bent of my nature —it is genial; 
. 
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therefore freely acknowledge, that 1 


ſnould not look upon myſelf a Man, were 
J inſenſible to the pleaſure ariſing from 


an unbluſhing and well-earned fame, were 
I inſenfible to the comforts which flow 


from competence ang. independence, or 
that I did not value the freedom of poſ- 
ſeſſing thoſe indiſputable and unalienable 


rights of nature, which ſhe has deeply 


grafted on the human conſtitution, and 
which no divine law ever intended, or 
inferior authority can arrogate the power 
to counteract, 


4 


have ſome habits of intimacy, Sir, 


with characters truly enlarged and reſ- 
pectable, both in the town of Galway, and 


the adjacent countries; and it is no ſmall 


conſolatton to me at this moment; to flat- 
ter myfelf that I ſhall not loſe one inch 
of ground in the eſteem of any indivi- 
dual: who knows me well, of Has honour- 
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ed me with his friendſhip. As Galway 
is the place of my birth, and the ſphere 
of my natural connections, my heart 
points forcibly thither, and feels the ani- 
mated wiſhes for its happineſs, proſpe- 
rity and welfare. Though probably it 
will never again be the place of my re- 
fidence, yet I ſhall always recollect with 
the trueſt gratitude, the very flattering 
diſtinction I have been favoured with, 
and every ſtep it may hereafter make in 
opulence, commerce, or intellectual re- 
finement, will produce feelings in my 
breaſt, which I would bluſh to avow that 
any force of language, or ſtrength of co- 
louring would expreſs. I do however 
propoſe, before the expiration of the 
preſent ſummer, paying my friends there 
2 ſhort viſit, and taking occaſion to aſſure: 
the public, in a place where they have 
more room than in a ſmall chapel that a 
change of ſyſtem has not robbed me of 
; +: the- 
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the milder affections of the ſoul; and 7 


that I have not forgot to plead in beha 1 
of the unfortunate. 


% | have the honour to ſubſeribe my» 2 | 
ſelf, 


« Dear Sir, 


« Your ſincere friend 


« and humble ſervant, 


« WALTER BLAKE KIR WAN. 


Dublin, June 19, 1787. 
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